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the women of any other country, the U.S.S.R. only
excepted. Nearly half a million were enrolled in the
W.R.N.S., A.T.S., and W.A.A.K, where they replaced
men in non-combatant duties, including even pre-
dictor-work on anti-aircraft gun-sites. The youngest
age-groups were mobilized for the Forces, but for
industrial work the principle of compulsion was
applicable up to the age of forty (and less rigorously
up to fifty), except for the wives of serving men and
other wives with small children to look after. The result
was the introduction into the factories, farms, transport
systems, etc., of more than i| million women to
whom such work was new. In addition, about a
million were engaged in voluntary unpaid work, such
as W.V.S. and nursing, mainly on a whole-time basis;
and nearly as many (including a high proportion of
those with families) in paid work on a part-time basis.
It is too soon to say what will be the lasting results of
this great exodus of women from the home, and of
the great increase in the number of women who have
held posts of major responsibility both in military and
in civil life.
Nevertheless, it is not in paid service or even in
official life that women have hitherto made their most
valuable contribution to the State. Under pre-war
conditions one-fifth of the women in the country
occupied no salaried post at any time in their lives,
and of the remainder a high proportion gave up their
posts on marriage and might find themselves, sooner
or later, with a good deal of leisure on their hands.
Hence the number and magnitude of the voluntary
activities for the public benefit which their efforts have
sustained. We have only space to distinguish three
types. First, work by women for women: the best